Reading this manuscript over and over again, I began
to remember dimly when my extraordinarily deep-seated
and of late so agonizing interest in the further destiny of
the bodies of the beloved dead first took hold of me. In
one of his books, UEnfer, the French novelist Henri Bar-
busse described in pitiless and unforgettable detail every-
thing that happens to a body of a dead man from the mo-
ment when he is buried to the time when he is no more
than a handful of gray dust. It was these pages from a love
story I had read in my youth, perfect alike as science and
as literature, that had so thoroughly and permanently in-
fected my imagination on that subject. I am paying dearly
now for what was once no more than an instructive and
gruesornely fascinating tale.

As I said before, the climbing plant, bought from a cor-
ner florist, in both of the flowerpots that keep her memory
green, is planted in earth that I brought from her grave.
The leaves of these plants had previously fed and flour-
ished on other soil. I merely transplanted them into this
earth, where they continue to thrive. In one of the pots,
however, I noticed early in October that a tiny, delicate
little shoot was timidly sprouting from the earth. The
seed of some unidentified weed, hidden in the soil from
the grave, had germinated unobserved. It Is vivid green,
It has four short, thin leaves, thinner than a thin blade of
grass. I measured them. None was wider than a sixteenth
of an inch. The longest was one and an eighth inches long.108ennese painter named
